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For the New England Farmer. 
CATERPILLARS. 

Mr. Fessenpex,—lIn your valuable paper, No. 
14, of the present volume, page 348, is an article 
on caterpillars from the Genesee Farmer, where- 
in the writer observes, he with a swab of tow on 
the end of a pole applies brine to them, and says 
** it is certain death to all the brine touches.” 

Ilappy to introduce all improvements, and be- 
lieving this to be one, I had a pail half filled with 
water and saturated with coarse Liverpool salt. 
Salt remaining in the bucket undissolved. In this 
solution one of? the Pickering brushes was i:n- 
mersed before each insertion into the nest, and 
twisting it off its lodgment, when the caterpillars 
removed from the tree were dipt into the water, 
removed by hand from the brush and erushed uu- 
der toot, which operation was repeated till about 
half past 2 o’clock, when the caterpillars leaving 
their nests it was discontinued, and the brushes 
and buckets brought home, and put on a joiner’s 
bench in the sun, no regard being paid to the 
caterpillars shaken into the brine, taking it for 
granted they were all dead as soon as immersed. 
The same evening, near sun down, supposing 
the caterpillars had retired to their nests, I gave 


directions to have some other trees cleared of 


them, and to use the brine for the purpose of de- 
stroying those not removed from the tree by the 
brush, should any such have escaped. But, on 
taking the bucket, to our astonishment found 
many of the caterpillars had not only crept to the 
outside of the bucket, but to the extremes of the 
joiner’s bench on which it stood. We of course 
abandoned that system; and having a bucket full 
of a saturated solution of copperas in which corn 
had been soaked for planting, we tried it with no 
better success. 

Thus far, I know of no better method for their 
destruction than to use Col. Pickering’s conical 
spiral brush secured on to stiff cane poles, being 
light for use 8, 15 and 22 feet long, so as to reach 
most distances where caterpillars may be lodged 
on trees, beyond the reach of the hand, which is 
the best instrument; insert them into the nests 
which, with a thrust, are removed from the trees, 
then crush them under foot. 

This should be done when they are at home in 
their nests, otherwise those remaining form a new 
colony. ‘They are sometimes to be found at home 
early in the morning and late at night if the dew 
falls, but most usually from noon to three o’clock 
in a hot day. 


Tar for Seed Corn. In the same number, page 
346, Mr. Johu Wilson recommends that corn 
should be immersed in tar before planting to pre- 
vent the depredations of birds. I would beg the 
favor of that geutleman’s stating his process of 
using the tar, which is generally thick enough, I 
should think, to prevent the germs passing through 
it; if he thins it with any oleaginous substance, 
and how he drains it from the corn before mixing 
with the gypsum or wood ashes. 

I have steeped corn one, two and three days 
in a saturated solution of copperas before planting, 


which does not prevent the depredations of crows, 
blackbirds or squirrels ; 
eficial to the seed, and may prevent the grub from 
injuring it. Perhaps the crows, X&c. do not so 
willingly commit their subsequent as their first 
depredations. 

Swine. I notice the experience of my brother 
sailor, the whaler of New Bedford, in regard to 
the littering of sows, No. 43, page 338—29 of the 
present volume, and fully corroborate his testimony 
by similar experience. A sow is more true to her 
time than any other domestic animal. About the 
expiration of her time of gestation, I have ber 
occasionally looked to, and on the first appearance 
of her farrowing supply her with a number of 
pieces of fat salt pork in slices of from two to 
four ounces weight each till satisfied, sometimes 
deveuring one, two or even three pounds; but 
most generally a pound will be sufficient. I then 
have a quart of Indian meal scalded and mixed with 
about two gallons of water turned into her trough 
blood warm. If there is not time the meal may be 
mixed without sealding ; but if scalded it is bet- 
ter suspended in the water, and is more inviting to 
the animal. All the other precaution [ take is to 
feed her more sparingly so as not to have the 
stomach overloaded at the time of farrowing. I 
have never had a sow destroy her oflspring. 

When hogs begin to lose their appetite a hand- 
ful of salt in their food does good. A quart or 
two of charcoal may be thrown into their pen also, 
which, if the stomach is acid and wants correcting, 
they will devour greedily and it has the desired 
effect. 

Horn Distemper in Cattle. In last week’s paper, 
No, 45, page 353, you quote from the N. Y. Far- 
mer, a recipe for the use of the horn distemper. 
It is judiciously written, and the writer says he 
seldom finds any other treatinent necessary. 

One of my neighbors informs me that every 
case of horn ail can be radically cured by taking a 
common sized hen’s egg, perforating a small hole 
in each end, blowing out the white, enlarging the 
hole at one end and inserting and mixing with the 
yolk a composition of black pepper one-third, and 
refined salt petre two-thirds, both well pulverized 
and intimately blended, till the shell is full and put 
it down the animal's throat so that it may be 
swallowed. He says the case must be a neglected 
and severe one that requires the second dose to 
make a perfect cure. 

Before he knew this, his animals were subjected 
to having their horns bored, sawed off and other- 
wise ill treated, and sometimes died subsequent to 
these operations, of the same disease. 

I find good currying and carding every morn- 
ing, with dry lodgings at night, an admirable med- 
icine for keeping my neat cattle in health, and 
wish this custom was more generally pursued, in 
the winter particularly,—in Issex Norru. 





Insects destroyed by hot water, Water nearly or 
quite to the boiling point has been tried by Mr. 
Beattie, as stated in The London Magazine, to 
destroy the scaly insect. The water was applied 
with a painter’s soft brush, and was destructive to 
these and other insects, and not injurious to the 
tree. 





though [ believe it ben- | 
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} Jor the New England Farmer. 


IRON HOUSES. 

Mr. Eprror,—l noticed in your N, E, Farmer, 
of the 22d inst., the useful project of Professor 
Philadelphia. I fear that the 
learned Professor has published too much of his 
secret, as he is entitled to a munificent reward, 
for Ihave no doubt of the practicability of his 
project, 

Peradyenture an iron rolling mill may be the 
principal agent. Such a mill capable of affording 
thick sheet iron, of any given dimensions, would 
easily and cheaply exhibit the material of an incom- 
bustible building: these iron plates might be set 
in grooves, or riveted, or connected together by 
The floors might rest on cast iron pillars, 
and the chambers might rest on cast iron rafters. 
The addition of windows and paint would form a 
beautiful and durable building. 

Whether this is the substance of Professor 
Rafinesque’s idea or not, yet if he ean accomplish 
his proposed improvement, an imperishable mon- 
ument will keep alive his name. Moreover all 
mankind will be under obligation to him; for all 
mankind will be benefited by a cheap and incom- 
bustible residence. 1 passed the Professor’s ad- 
vertisement of his discovery to one of the most 
ingenious artisans in this vicinity. After a few 
moments consideration, he pronounced it perfect- 
ly practical, He was also of opinion the material 
must be rolled iron, otherwise the building could 
not be erected cheaper than woed. 

The project of Mr. Rafinesque is well adapted 
to houses of two stories—and houses in general 
for families of five or six residents. One great 
advantage is, that these houses may be easily put 
up and taken down and removed in a few hours, 
When these iron rolling mills are in operation, a 
man, having prepared his cellar, will have only to 
order a house of such dimensions as experience 
lias proved most convenient, and his house will be 
sent him by land or water. If it arrives in the 
morning before night it may be erected, and he 
may take tea in the parlor and lodge in the cham- 
ber. A whole western village might be erected 
in less than a week, 

The imagination can scarcely overtake the facts 
resulting from this happy project. Romance 
aside, the palaces of the Arabian Nights are in a 
fair way of being realized, 

I repeat it, Mr. Rafinesque has made a most 
useful discovery, of certain practicability, which 
will lead to an entire revolution in architecture ; 
and whether I have guessed right or not, the whole 
merit, and the whole reward, are justly due to the 
A Constant READER 


Rafinesque, of 


screws, 


learned Professor, 

By the Editor. Other ingenious men besides 
our correspondent have supposed that Iron Houses 
would soon be numbered among the improvements 
of this enterprising era. Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
of Architecture observes that ** The new process 
for smelting iron by raw coal and hot air blast is 
producing a great change in the iron trade ; and 
it is anticipated by good judges that no long period 
will elapse, before cast iron of the quality known 
as No. 1, will be manufactured at the cost of about 
40 or 45s. the ton. When this takes place, gener- 





ally, it must inevitably produce an effect which 
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will pervade almost every condition of society. 
Rich and poor will, by degrees, find themselves 
enclosed in an iron cage; and fir joists and slate 
roofs will become things to be alluded to as be- 
tokening something venerable from antiquity. The 
introduction of iron into building operations will, 
no doubt, spread rapidly, as the price of cast iron 
falls; and, if unskilfully done at the outset, we 
may have a number of imperishable monuments 
of bad taste wherever we go. It is, therefore, of 
importance that good examples should be given 
in time, and that architects should be prepared 
for the change, so as not to leave the matter to the 
caprice or taste of the workinen of the founderies.” 

It appears to us that iron for houses, whether 
cast iron, or wrought iron, or sheet iron must be 
of considerable thickness, and of course heavy 
and expensive, or it would bend, and be trouble- 
some by its elasticity. Floors of sheet iron, unless 
supported by strong and almost numberless beams, 
joists, sleepers, &c. would be as elastic as the 
springs of a steel trap, and gravity personified 
could not walk across them without assuming the 
gait of a frog, a grasshopper, or an opera dancer. 


Moreover, as iron is an excellent conductor of 


ealoric, the inhabitants of iron houses must caleu- 
late on enjoying about the same temperature with- 
in as without doors; and their domiciles would 
resemble ovens in hot weather and ice-houses in 
cold weather. 





From the Farmer's and Grazier’s Guide. 
ON WATERING NEAT CATTLE, 

Improrer feeding as we have endeavored to 
show, is injurious to neat cattle generally; but im- 
proper management, with respect to water, is pro- 
ductive of more serious consequences still; and is 
the chief origin of what is called among veteri- 
nary surgeons, predisposition to disease ; in other 
words, the animal structure is, by mismanagement, 
rendered peculiarly liable to desease, and is ac- 
ted upon by the slightest cause. 

Thus, a superabundance induces the quarter-ill, 
red water, and scouring: while a smaller quantity 
than is proper, is often a main cause of inflam- 
matory disorders, 

Filthy or impure water should be avoided as 
productive of the most serious consequences; it 
has been proved beyond all doubt, that impure 
water given to pregnant cows is a more certain 
cause of abortion, or slipping of the calf, than any 
other, and also engenders bad udder, red water and 


scouring, and materially diminishes the quantity of 


the miik, and injures the quality of the butter and 
cheese. 

Neat cattle, but particularly cows, should be wa- 
tored twice a day, and in summer, three times; 
this is the more necessary when they are kept on 
dry food: the water should be pure and transpa- 
rent; the best of all is that which has been agita- 
ted by passing through a mill as it is then softer, 
and more favourable to digestion. It isa dange- 
rous prejudice, that muddy or stagnant water is 
not injurious : we have just given a decided opin- 
ion on this subject, and shall in the course of our 
observations give several cases to support that opin- 
jon. 

It is always advisable, when it can be conveni- 
ently accomplished, to pump the water intended 
for cattle-drink into troughs of stone or cement; 
the best ponds of water being liable to impurity 
from several causes: as one of these, it may 
he observed that they invariably void their excre- 





ment either in the pond or near it, immediately | 
after drinking! and as there is generally a sloping 
bank tothe pond, the dung must in some degree | 
run down into the water, and by engendering vari- | 
ous descriptions of the insect and vermin race, 
render it impure and unwholesome. 

The water of ponds surrounded with ash trees | 
is often during the summer covered with the can- | 
tharis or blistering fly, which the wind blows from | 
the leaves of the trees. These insects, when swal- 
lowed with the water, are certainly poisonous.— 
This is particularly the case in France, but not so 
much so in England ; still, the same cause exists, 
though in a less degree, wherever ponds are over- 
hung by banks of trees. 

Water is rendered much softer, and produces 
more milk by being blanched, as is termed ; that 
is, by having a little bran or meal stirred into it ; 
but water so prepared must not be kept too long, as | 
it is apt to ferment and become sour. During the 
heat of summer, cows are very apt to become cos- 
tive, particularly where they are kept principally 
on dry food; in this case it will be necessary - to 
give them water in which bran, and linseed have 
been boiled ; and even if they are not costive it will 
be proper to add occasionly, about a sixth part of a 
a pint of vinegar to every pail of water,and especial- 
ly so when the water is of an indifferent quality, 
or when the weather is very hot and dry. 

It isa facet, that when cattle have been ac-| 
customed to drink impure water, even in the | 
washing of a dung heap, they will acquire a| 
relish for it and refuse good water if offered) 
to them: but the consequences arising from wed 

| 
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practice, although not always immediate in their 
visible effects, are certain, and sap the very vital- 
ity of the animal’s constitution. We have stated 
that such a practice is a frequent cause of abor- 
tion, and productive of various and serious dis- | 
eases ; and we here repeat the caution from a con- | 
viction that no other water should ever be given to} 
cattle than what is pure, sweet and wholesome ; 

aud that the use of that which is impure, although 

used for a time with apparent impunity, will not! 
only inevitably produce disease, but will lay the | 
foundation of a train of disorders which will rare-! 
ly, if ever, be eradicated, 





From the Mercantile Journal. 
AMERICAN INGENUITY. 

Ir is not many days since accounts were publish- 
ed here of the invention of a T'enoning Machine, 
of a contrivance for grooving out window blinds, 
and of another for adapting to each other the dif- 
ferent parts of the frame, with astonishing rapidi- 
ty. ‘These inventions are said to be of greater im- 
portance to the carpenter, than all the improve- 
ments in his. tools that have been made the last | 
century, but these are not all. Yankee canning 
isnever tobe exhausted. The Atlas says, within 
the last week a Patent Rice Machine—a new in- 
vention—has been exhibited in operation at the 
City Mills on the Mill Dam. The Lowell Jour- 
nal propounds also a new mode of extracting 
teeth, by filling the cavity with glazed gun- 
powder, covered over with a nicely fitted percus- 
sion cap, and then gnashing the teeth furiously 
together ; and what is remarkable, if the patient 
sneezes at the right time, the fragments will all fly 
out of the mouth. 

Again—we suspect that it is owing to the tra- 
velling Yankees that a company has been establish- 
ed at Natchez, Mississippi, for the manufacture of 
the oil of cotton seed, and have erected suitable ma- 








chinery, by which they are enabled to prepare from 
one to two thousand gallonsaday. ‘The oil is de- 
scribed as being of the best quality for painting, 
and as equal to any other kind for burning and for 
use in woollen factories. 

And apropos, of ingenuity, a Quebee paper 
mention a very skillful operation, performed by 
the Royal Engineers, a fortnight since, for throw- 
ing down, with gunpowder, about 40 feet of wali 
in the works of the citadel -— 

“Three chambers were made in the parapet: 
the central containing 90 pounds of powder, and 
the two flank chambers 70 pounds each. The 
saucisons were composed end placed so as to 
ignite the chamvers atthe same instant. The 
force of the powder exerted horizontally ; not a 
single stone was thrown upwards ; and the quan- 
tity of powder was so nicely judged, that the 
old work thrown down did not extend beyond 
the space, for the gate, &c., to be constructed: 
und was almost as completely loosened and 
reduced fit for removal, as if the work had been 
done with tools, and without shaking or injuring 
the new wall or revetment, in the slightest de- 
gree, though the portion of the work 
thrown down was separated from it by only a few 


ancient 


inches.” 

In fine, nothing remains to this generation of 
balloon;sailors, bell-divers, rice-cleaners, jaw- 
crackers, eye-makers, throat-splitters, and chess- 
players, but to invent a reading-machine for Col- 
onel Stone, anda writing one for Mr. Bulwer. Nay 
—one thing will remain—a good news-cellector— 
that is, a collector of good news. Such a ma- 
chine is much wanted at this office ; and we ven- 
ture to say (without consulting the publishers), that 
he, she or it, singular or plural, should be paid 
$50 a week for two columns, solid columns—ship- 
wrecks, daring robberies, curious circumstances, 
shameful disclosures, puffs, murders, marriages 
and all. 





MUSK IN CHOLERA. 

‘‘Amone other matters resorted to by the facul- 
ty to stay the progress of this terrible disease, one 
has been published of so singular a character, that 
we do not hesitate to extract the statement into 
our columns. It is contained in a letter from Mr. 
Richard Laming, of No. 48 Finsbury Square, a 
district in which the ravages of the plague have 
been very great. Mr. Laming says:— 

“I have lately employed musk in several cases 
of Cholera with a success so uniform and decisive, 
as to make its introduction desirable, without loss 
of time, to the notice of the whole profession, &c. 

The salutary influence of the first dose of musk 
will be found to become manifest by greatly miti- 
gating, in a very few minutes, and in many cases, 
by effectually removing the cramps, the purging 
and the vomiting. My plan has been to give at 
once fifteen grains, rubbed into a draught with a 
lump of sugar and a wine glass full of cold water, 
and [ am justified in reporting that this first step, 
if taken promptly, will scarcely ever fail to arrest 
the progress of the disease, and leave the patient to 
easy and ordinary convalescence, &c. So evident 
is the action of musk in Cholera, that the practi- 
tioner will experience no difficulty m determining 
whether he need repeat its exhibition, or whether, 
having subdued the immediate cause of the disease 
by the first dose, he should direct his attention to 
the removal of its consequences by the ordinary 


means.—Vew Monthly Magazine for 1833. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS AT THE M. H. 8. 
ROOMS. 
Saturday, June 8, 1833. 

Tue flowers exhibited this day were very nu- 
merous, and of superior kinds. They were sold 
at auction at fair prices, the proceeds of which are 
to be contributed towards erecting some suitable 
memorial at Mount Auburn, as a tribute of re- 
spect to the late Robert Wyatt, who for many 
years was esteemed one of the first horticul- 
turists. 

John Prince, Jamaica Plain, fine specimens in 
full flower of the Mespilus lucida, 

Rufus Howe, Dorchester, a variety of Roses. 

Samuel Walker, Roxbury, several varieties and 
fine specimens of flowers. 

Davenport, Milton, Roses, 

Thomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, Speci- 
mens of flowers. 

John Lemist, Roxbury, very fine show of flow- 
ers of Hespris, alho pl. 

P. B. Hovey, Cambridgeport ; Geranium Pe- 
largonium macranthon, do. Prince Leopold, do, 
Washingtoni, do. Boquet Zonale, do. variety coc- 
cineum, do, do. rosa, do. do. Grandiflora, Pinks, 
Phlox, and Rose acacia. 

John A. Kenrick, Newton ; Magnolia glauca, 
Scotch broom, Syringo two kinds, tive do. Honey- 
suckles, Glycene frutescens, Rose acacia, Kalmia 
and angustifolia, corchorus japonica, 
Herbaceous flowers, and 


Latifolia 
Pittasporum, several 
about 2G varieties of Roses. 

William Kenrick, Newton, fine Roses, Pa@onias 
and other varieties of flowers. 

Winships, a large variety of roses, &c. 

By order of the Com. Jona. Winsuip, Ch. 
NOTE WAS READ AT THE 
MEETING. 

To the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn, Pres. of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society. 

Sir,—We have examined the Oil of which you 
were so good as to present us with a bottle, and 
which was manufactured by Mr. James Homer, 
from Sun Flower Seed, and samples presented to 
the Mass. Hort. Soc. We find it perfectly sweet, 
and of an agreeable flavor when used as salad oil ; 
and that it burns well in a lamp—gives a clear 
light, and is, we believe, as little liable to smoke 
as the best spermaceti oil. 

With the highest esteem, your ob’t serv’ts, 

Tos. G, Fessenven, 
Geo. C. Barrer. 


THE FOLLOWING 


Edward C. Sparhawk, of Brighton, 

Enoch B. Kenrick, of Newton, and 

Henry &. Waldo, of Boston, were admitted mem- 
bers, and Jolin Tilson, jr., of Edwardsville, Ilinois, 
Corresponding Member of the Mass. Hort. Soc. 





Fruirs. Mr. Rufus Howe, of Dorchester, pre- 
sented very fine specimens of Early Virginia and 
Royal Scarlet strawberries. 

Early frame Peas were presented for premium 
by Mr. Nathaniel Davenport, of Milton. 


Adjourned to Saturday next. 











Soot. This is esteemed by gardeners as one of 


the best manures, particularly when dissolved in 
water, and in this state applied to asparagus, peas 
and a variety of other vegetables. 





From the Saturday Evening Post. 
FEEDING SWINE. 

Sir,—You will oblige an old subscriber, and 
perhaps benefit the public, by inserting the fol- 
lowing :— 

I observed in your paper, of the 19th of the last 
month, an article on the feeding of swine, in 
Which was recommended the practice of keeping 
them constantly penned up. Now, I consider this 
the verv reverse of 
the following obvious reason, viz:—lIt deprives 
the animal from enjoying that perfect. state of 
health, which he otherwise would enjoy, if al- 
lowed to range at large, and being constantly fed 
on greasy dish water, and other impure substances, 
the meat of course must have a strong taste, and 
lose much of its flavor; and hence we see the 
reason why the citizens always prefer the country 
pork to that of the butchers, who keep their swine 
constantly in pens, and feed them on filthy animal 
substances, 

The food of swine should be entirely vegetable 
and when allowed bis liberty will feed considera- 
bly on grass, acorns, chesnuts, apples, cherries, &c. 
which he is entirely deprived of | in continmeent. 
It is true he will fatten much faster when con- 
fined than when running at large. 
with a human being when confined 


Just so it is 
to his eham- 


her—if not absolutely sick, he will grow fat and | good manure in Western New York, 


fleshy ; but it will not be solid, nor will he enjoy 
as much health and spirit as when he takes daily 
exercise in the open air, And this is the 
without exception, with all the animal creation, 
and even the vegetables require the free use of 
the sunshine, wind and rain, to make them thrive. 

The milk of the cow, in a state of confinement, 
is not fit for use. This I know by experience, for 
being accustomed to use milk, instead of tea or 
coffee, and boarding at a tavern in this city where 
the cow was kept constantly in the stable all the 
year, the milk, particularly in the summer, had 
such a disagreeable sickening taste that I could 
For the same reason, also, 
much 


case, 


not possibly relish it. 
the flesh of wild fowls 
sweeter, and has a finer flavor than those kept in 
confinement, because they lave free exercise in 
the open air, drink the pure crystal stream, and 
live on that kind of food which nature intended, 

But, to conclude, | would observe that all those 
who live on small lots, and have no range for 
swine, are generally obliged to keep them in pens, 
if they keep them at all; but all farmers, who 
have a convenience to let them run at large, 
should embrace the privilege, if they wish their 
pork sweet and good. 

But in the autumn previous to their being killed, 
it is customary, and no doubt very proper, to pen 
them up a short time, in order that they may fat- 
ten the sooner; but during which period, corn 
should form the principal article of food. 

Yours, &c. A Frienp tro Domestic Economy. 


and animals is 





From the New York Farmer. 
SMALL BEER. 

I noricep in your paper, several communica- 
tions giving directions for making small beer for 
family use, none of which meet my views on the 
subject. The following, I know from experience, 
will furnish a very pleasant beverage. ‘Take a five 
gallon keg—take out one head, and insert a small 
brass cock, about three inches above the lower 
head. In this keg, put three quarts of wheat, rye 
or corn meal, ground rather coarse, as for stilling: 
on this pour about three quarts of boiling water— 


| 
what ought to be done, ai 





| 


|} clear 





add a pound ofhoney, sugar or molasses—one tea- 
cup full of ginger or ground allspice—stir all inti- 
mately together, and add three gallons of water, 
heated to about 75 or SO degrees of the thermom- 
eter, ‘To this add about a quart of lively yeast. 
Stir it well together, aud set it in the sun—a fer- 
mentation will soon ensue, and continue all day. 
By the next morning, it will be settled clear, 


and 
should then be drawn off into bottles, corked and 
set away for 24 hours, when it will be fit for use. 


This, if repeated daily, will furnish a very pleas- 
ant family drink. Yours, &e. R. M. W. 
Middlesex, May 1, 1832. , 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
LEACHED ASHES, 
Potter, April 15, 1833. 
Messrs. Eprrors,—I have known many vessels 
to arrive at various landings on the Hudson, to en- 


} . 
gage teams and haul leached ashes, from two to 


SIX miles, to transport them to Jersey, Long Island 
and Connecticut, by land, and sell them at from 
eighteen to twenty-live cents a bushel, to be carted 
from two toten miles, and used for manure. It is 
then that were very much 
mistaken, or leached ashes are a valuable manure. 
They are said to have grown rich from it. 1 ean 
see, therefore, no reason, why they should not be 
I have 
inyself used them for many years, both in my 
garden and in the fields, and always with satisfae- 


these men 


tory results. 

I believe that leached ashes are as good if not 
better than unleached ashes, as their fertilizing 
qualities do net depend on the quantity of alkali 
contained in them, but on other principles derived 
from the atmosphere, and that they are as good 
after lying fifteen or twenty years as if used when 
fresh from the leaches. 

I have said that the modes of applying leached 
ashes are various. They are applied on the sur- 
face, spread and turned in with the plough. In 
this situation they operate powerfully in reducing 
the grass and roots to the food of plants ; they 
also attract much fertility from the atmosphere, 
and [ believe them to be good on most lands, 
whether clay or sand, whether moist or dry. 
They are also used in compost, one load of ashes 
to two of stable manure, and two of soil, they are 
also used as a top dressing to corn after the first 
hoeing; half a pint is seattered over each hill, 
and has all the beneficial effects of plaster. 

Such is my experience and observation on this 
subject, and remain, Yours, with respect, 


R. M. W. 





NEW ENGLAND WIVES. 
Ir has been said that a New England girl makes 
the best wife in the world,—and we think, says 
the Lowell Journal, that any New England man 
will cheerfully admit the truth of the above saying, 
after studying domestic life in other countries, 
New England wives are faithful and affectionate 
— instances of conjugal infidelity are of rare 
occurrence among them; they make excellent 
mothers—are frugal and methodical in their house- 
hold arrangements—shine in a drawing-room ; 
and appear to great advantage when superintend- 
ing the economy of the kitchen. Such a wife is 
a jewel, and no wonder she should be sought after, 
far and near. The Southern gentlemen, while 
they strenuously oppose the Union of the States, 
evince no repugpance to an Union with the rosy 
checked lasses of the North. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE EEL. 

Eets when kept in fresh water ponds grow 
very large, and are very voracious; tley are 
known to swallow frogs and lizards whole, which 
have been found in opening large ones. .\ gentle- 
man at Twickenham, England, had a large pond, 


on which he bred a number of ducks and 


yeese. 


He was much astonished by the cisappearance of 


large numbers of goslings and ducklings, as seon 
as they took to the water. flaving occasion, 
about this time, to draw his pond, he found a 
number of eels, and on opening thei the un- 
digested remains of many of the lost birds were 
found. Eels have been caught in fresh water 
ponds, weighing eighteen or twenty pounds. 
‘They are supposed to be more universally 


spread over the globe than any other tribe of 


animals, with the exception of man. It is said 
that none are seen above the Falls of Niagara, or 
in Lake Erie. Some one supposes that all the 
eels in the interior visit the sea, annually, and 
then return from their pilgrimage to the old spot; 
and it is moreover asserted, but certainly on 
doubtful authority, that if au eel remain habitually 
in fresh water it becomes barren. We do not 
credit a word of this; there is some want of ac- 
curacy in the examination. 

Though they have been repeatedly seen fifty 
and sixty feet high on the rocks of the cataract, 
wending their way up, they never yet succeeded 
in the enterprise. Mr. Clinton supposes the reason 
why eels do not exist in Lake Erie, if any were 
left there on the subsiding of the waters of the 


flood, is because their communication was cut off 


from the ocean, and in illustration of his theory, 
relates that the Passaic river is formed by the 
union of three considerable streams, Rockaway, 
Long-Pond and Ramapough creeks, until a canal, 
soine years ago, was cut around the great falls at 
Peterson, no eel was ever seen in the waters 
above. Since that work was completed, the water 
abounds with them, distinguished for size and 
quality. He further remarks, that in the spring, 
elvers, or young eels, are seen in immense num- 
bers, ascending these streams. 

Mr. Jesse says that he has been informed, upon 
the authority of a nobleman, that if an eel is found 
on land its head is invariably turned towards the 
sea, for which it is always observed to make in 

, the most direct line possible. If this information 
is correct, and there seems to be no reason to 
doubt it, it shows that the eel, like the swallow, 
is possessed of a strong migratory instinct. 

We can ourselves partly confirm his statement, 
for we have seen an eel more than twenty yards 
from a river, making its way to it like a snake 
through the grass of a moist meadow; and what 
is perhaps more uncommon, we have watched an 
eel rising repeatedly to the surface of a stream to 
bite off and feed upon the duck-weed floating at 
‘the top. 

An amazing number of eels are bred in the two 
large ponds in Richmond Park, which is sufticient- 
ly evident from the very great quantity of young 
ones which migrate from those ponds every year. 
We are assured that at nearly the same day, in 
the month of May, vast numbers of young eels, 
about two inches in length, contrived to get 
through the pen-stock of the upper pond, and then 
through the channel which led into the lower pond, 
from whence they got through another pen-stock 
into a water course, which led them eventually in- 
to the river Thames. They migrated in one con- 





nected shoal, and in such prodigious numbers, 
that no guess could be given as to their probable 
amount, 

An annual migration of young eels also takes 
place in the River ‘Thames in the month of May : 
and they have generally made their appearance 
at Kingston, in their way upwards, about the 
second week in that month, and accident has so 
determined it, that for several years together it was 
remarked that the tenth of May was the day of 
what the fishermen called cel fair; but they have 
been more irregular in their proceedings since the 
interruption of the lock at Teddington. ‘These 
young eels are about two inches in length, and 
they make their approach in one regular and un- 
deviating column of about five inches in breadth, 
and as thick together as it is possible for them 
tobe. As the procession generally lasts two or 
three days, and as they appear to move at the 
rate of nearly two miles and a half an hour, some 
idea may be formed of their enormous number. 
The line of march is almost universally confined 
io one bank of the river, and not on both sides at 
the same tine; but, from some instinctive or ca- 
pricious impulse, they will cross the river, and 
change the side, without any apparent reason tor 
doing so. 

When the column arrives at the entrance of a 
tributary stream which empties itself into the river, 
a certain portion of the colurm will continue to 
progress up the tributary stream, and the main 
phalanx either cross the river to the opposite bank, 
or will after a still struggle to oppose the force of 
the tributary branch in its emptying process, cross 
the mouth of this estuary, and regain its original 
side of the river. In 
consequence of the young eels dispersing them- 
selves from time to time, as occasion offers, in the 
manner above described, the shoal must impercep- 
tibly lessen until the whole have disposed of 
themselves in different places.-—Smith’s Ichthyology. 


line of march on the same 





THE PROFESSION OF A GARDENER, AND 
THE NATURAL LOVE OF A GARDEN. 

“©On observing the pale-faced mechanic hur- 
rying away to his morning labors, we almost re- 
gret, with Rousseau, that great cities should be so 
numerous ; that mankind should be congregated 
in such mighty masses; and think not without 
pain, of the many long hours the artisan must 
pass in the tainted atmosphere ofa crowded manu- 
factory. But how different are our feelings on 
seeing the gardener resuming the badge of his 
trade, or the plough-boy harnessing his well- 
trained team! ‘The toils of both may be hard, 
but they are, at the same time, surrounded with 
every thing that is rural and inviting. The grass 
springs and the daisy blossoms under their ivet; 
the sun tells them by his shadows how the day 
waxes or wanes; the blackbird serenades them 
from every hedge or tree; and they enjoy, more- 
over, the inexpressible pleasure of seeing Nature 
in her fairest forms, rewarding most munificently 
their skill and industry. How does the citizen 
sigh for such scenes; and how soon, when his 
fortune is made, does he hurry away from the 
confines of a second Babel, to sink the merchant 
in the gentleman farmer! Few who are so fortu- 


nate strive to rival the handieraftsman by making 
their own shoes, or any other needful article of 
dress, but all, yes all, who are able, strive to trim 
their own gardens, and superintend the cultivation 
of their own property.”—London Magazine. 


From the American Sentinel. 
INCOMBUSTIBLE WASH, AND STUCCO WHITE 
WASH. 


Tue gentleman who furnished the following, 
assures us that the receipt is what it purports to 
be—and that he believes itto be a very valuable 
one, 

The basis for both is lime, which must be 
first slacked with hot water, ina small tub or pig- 
gin, and covered to keep in the steam; it then 
should be passed, in a fluid form, through a fine 
sieve, to obtain the flower of the lime. It must 
be put on with a Painter’s Brush—two coats are 
best for outside work. 

First, to make a fluid for the roof, and other 
parts of wooden houses, to render them inconibus- 
tible, and a coating for brick tile, stone work and 
rough cast, to render them impervious to the water, 
and give them a durable and handsome appear- 
ance, ‘The proportions in each receipt, are five 
gallons. Slack your lime, as before directed, say 
six quarts, in which put 1 quart of clean rock salt, 
for each gallon of water, to be entirely dissolved by 
boiling, and skimmed clean, then add to the 5 gal- 
lons, 1 Ib. of alum $ Ib. copperas, Ibs. potash— 
the last, to be gradually added ; 2 qts. of fine sand 
or hard wood ashes must also be added; any col- 
oring matter may now be mixed in such quanti- 
ties as to give it the requisite shade. It will look 
better than paint, and be as lasting as slate. It 
must be put on hot. Old shingles must be first clean- 
ed with a stiff broom, when this may be applied. 
It will stop the small leaks—prevent moss from 
growing—render them incombustible, and last 
many years, 

Second. To make a brilliant Stucco white-wash, 
for all buildings inside and owl.—Take clean lumps 
of well burnt stone lime—slack 
fore ; add 4 Ib. whiting or burnt alum pulverized, 
1 b. loaf or other sugar ; 3 pts. rice flour made into 
a very thin, and well boiled paste, starch, or jel- 
ly, and 1 Ib. clearest glue, dissolved in the same 
manner as cabinet makers do. This may be ap- 
plied cold within doors, but warm outside. It 
will be more brilliant than Plaster of Paris, and 
retain its brillianey for many years, say from 50 to 
100. Itis superior, nothing equal. ‘The east end 
of the President’s House, in Washington, is washed 
with it. 


the same as_ be- 





Washing Salads. \ndependent of the good ef- 
tects of washing salads, cabbages, and the like, in 
water in which salt has been dissolved, we should 
suppose it would render them less liable to speedy 
putrescency. The salads should be put in salt 
water for a few minutes, sufficiently long to 
detach or kill all insects, and then rinsed in clear 
fresh water. 





From tie Boston Mercantile Journal. 
A FACT FOR FARMERS. 

An Englishman, an eminent florist, at the last 
meeting of the London Horticultural Society, ex- 
hibited a specimen of the most delicious butter 
made from the cream of a cow that had been fed 
on mangel wurtzel merely. It was of a bright 
yellow, or straw color, and sweet in flavor resem- 
bling what is called Epping butter in the height 
of the season.” 

It is well ascertained, we believe, from travel- 
lers and other, that the most northern latitudes 
where grazing is made a business, produce milk, 
eream and butter, all richer and better than ours. 

We recollect particularly the statements of 
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Brooks on this subject, whose ‘Travels in Northern 
iLurope, by the way, interesting as they are have 
not yet been republished here. Will our readers 
vive us the rationale of the fact above stated. We 
know a highly respectable country gentleman who 
stoutly maintains that it were better to lose one’s 
eye-sight than one’s taste, for the simple and ob- 
vious reason that in the former case, Dr. Howe 
inight take him in hand, while in the latter, 
** they would certainly give him bad butter, and 
that would kill him!” Doubtless. 

And now let us caution our readers against re- 
garding this paragraph with feelings of levity, as 
if we had offered issue on immaterial points. Is 
not butter material? And what is bi¢ter without 
bread? And what is bread without butter ? 
And what is a member of society good for who 
dloesn’t know when his bread is well buttered?— 
These suggestions, we trust, will be conclusive. 





Fromthe Southern Agriculturist. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROT OF THE 
GRAPE. 


Dear Sir,—The cause of the rotin grapes, in 
my opinion, is from the redundancy of sap in the 
vine, any one may rot his grapes in fifteen days, 
by putting manure upon the root of the vine ; now, 
Sir, if they will permit the vines to run upon ar- 
bours, and prune but very little, grapes may be 
raised in abundance. I know of a vine in_ this 
neighborhood of which the grapes never rot trom 
not pruning at all. I permitted one of mine to 
grow and ceased pruning it, the consequence was 
that it bore grapes plentifully, and I never saw a 
rotten one on it twelve months after I ceased to 
prune, while others near it continued to loose their 
grapes ; some of the bunches lay on the ground 
and remained sound and good, though they con- 
tinued to decrease in size a little. My neighbor 
had a vine upon which he had some well rotte,l 
manure thrown ; when the grapes were full grown 
they rotted ; he mentioned it to me and I advised 
the raking of the ground from the roots, about 
eight feet around, until they were exposed ; it was 
done, and the grapes ceased to rot and ripened, 
though the same vine had the year before lost its 
grapes. It is a well-known fact, that any fruit 
tree that casts its fruit while green, may _ be 
brought to bear by taking the rich earth from the 
roots and filling the place with poor sand; why 
may not this succeed with the vine? Any tree 
that blossoms may be made fruitful in that way ; 
take off the rich earth from the roots, say about 
six inches deep, and say about eight or ten from 
the tree, and fill up with sand. 

Yours, &c. James JONEs. 

Paris, Henry Co., (Ten.) Oct. 6, 1832. 





Practical advantages of Science.—The following 
illustration of the utility of science in the common 
occurrences of life, is from the Genesee Farmer. 

‘A penknife, by accident, dropped into a well 
twenty feet deep. A sunbeam from a mirror was 
directed to the bottom, which rendered the knife 
visible; and a magnet, fastened to a pole, brought 
it up.” 





HOP TOPS 
Tne hop forms an excellent substitute for aspar- 
agus, and the tops may be had the whole year 
round. Hop tops also form an admirable ingredi- 
ent for a variety of dishes, such as soups, omelets, 
&c. Long experience in the practice of cookery, 
both in this and in my native country, for upwards 





of forty years, makes me bold in recommending 
hop tops. I was for some time in the kitchen of 
the king of Sardinia, where the art was practised 
in all its branches. [ was afterwards thirty-four 
years with the Hon. D. FP. Halyburton as cook and 
house-steward. Ile being of delicate constitution, 
and eating no sort of animal food whatsoever | 
was, on his account, obliged to study varieties of 
vegetable dishes. op tops formed one on which 
[ by chance stumbled, and of which he very high- 
ly approved, finding it agreeable and very whole- 
some.—Caledonian Horticulturai Society. 





AN AMERICAN LADY GARDENER. 

Wuen Lafayette called at Fredericksburg, pre- 
viously to bis departure for Europe, in the autuinn 
of 1784, to pay his parting respects to the mother 
of Washington, he found her working in the 
garden, clad in domestic-made clothes, and her 
gray head covered by a plain straw hat. The 
venerable matron saluted him kindly, observing, 
in reply to the encomiums which Lafayette had 
lavished upon his hero, and paternal chief: “Tam 
not surprised at what George has done, for he was 
always a very good boy.”—Loudon’s Magazine. 





WATERING HORSES. 
A writer in a Cincinnati paper justly censures 
Many are killed 
custom of stage 


water eve- 


the practice of watcring horses. 
every year by the absurd 
drivers and others, 
ry five or six miles when travelling. 
who work horses at the plough or cart all day, 
never break off to water their horses, except at 
dinner time. The same bad practice prevails in 
England. But the writer informs us, they manage 
these things better in France. ‘They never water 
their horses only wlien they are fed. We _ recol- 
lect on a very warm and dusty day, travelling ina 
stage over the hiils of Normandy, the horses foam- 
ing with sweat and covered with dust. The dri- 
ver stopped atan inn, and when we expected to 
see him with his bucket, giving water to each, he 
brought from the house a bottle, and pouring 
into his hand some of the contents, he washed 
each horse’s nose and threw a little upinto them. 
On inquiring, we found it was VINEGAR; and 
although they had already travelled a long stage 
they went off as fresh as ever. 


giving horses 


’armers 





ACTIVITY. 

A DISTINGUISHED writer says, it isof great im- 
portance to train ploughmen to habits of activity 
and diligence. In some districts of England they 
are proverbial for the slowness of their steps. 
Their slow drawling movements they teach their 
horses; whereas if they were accustomed to a 
quicker pace, they and their horses would move 
with as much ease, and accomplish much more 
work. It is common to see teams make some 
half a dozen stops in turning about; and in cross- 
ing the field, in light plowing, to move with the 
slowest possible step, and stop every time the 
plough struck a stone as large as a robin’s egg. 





Ray observes, that an obscure and prolix author 
may not improperly be compared to a cuttle fish, 
since he may be said to hide himself under his 
own ink. 





TO PREVENT THE ANNOYANCE OF FLIES. 

Farmers might easily save the flesh of horses 
and cows, and confera great kindness on their an- 
imals, in preventing the usua] annoyance of flies, 
by simply oiling the parts most exposed. Flies 


will not alight a moment on the spot over which 








an oiled sponge has been pressed.—Probably either 
tish or flaxseed oil would answer, but what I have 


lknown used with success was the Tanner’s oil. 


Every man who ts compassionate to his beast 
ought to kuow this simple remedy, and every live- 
ry stable, and country Inn, ought to have a supply 
at hand for the use of travellers.—Greenfield Gaz. 

Mr. Kenpari, in the Gardener's Magazine, 
directs six ounces of soft soap to be put into one 
gallon of rain water, and made into a fine lather. 
This must be carefully applied to both sides of the 
leaf. 





Boring for Water. The Steam Engine, at 
Holt’s Hotel, is still industriously engaged in boring 
for water. Yesterday it made eight inches, and 
reached to the depth of 594 feet. The process 
was commenced a year and a half ago, and has 
been perseveringly pursued. Five hundred feet 
has been bored through the solid rock, Salt wa- 
ter was struck at the depth of 150 feet. The wa- 
ter is now within five feet of the surface, but it is 
brackish. It is hoped that a vein of pure water 
will soon be struck, and, in that hope, the process 
will be continued —.V. ¥. Jour. of Com. 

We hear with regret that the rust has made its 
appearance in the wheat fields in this vicinity, and 
that the crop has likewise sustained injury from 
the recent high winds and heavy rains—such as 
the heads partially beaten’ down by the former, 
and the blooms washed off by the latter, We 
hope, however, the damage has not extended far, 
and that a medium crop may yet be harvested.— 


Petersburg, (Va.) Int. May 31. 





Asparagus. ‘Take off the old surface between 
the rows, and substitute a new one of light rich 
soil. ‘TF am convineed that top dressing is as es- 
sential to asparagus, as the preparation of the 
ground for its reception either at the tine of sow- 


ing or planting.”—Hort. Reg. 





To preserve Beans and Peas. Peas and beans 
may be preserved through the winter by scalding 
them in a strong syrup of sugar and drying them 
—aiter which they should be put in a bottle and 
corked close. If each part of this process is con- 
ducted with care, it will be found when they are 
cooked that they have lost but little of their flavor, 
and that they will form a great addition to our 
vegetable dishes during winter.— Genesee Farmer. 





The Weevil. Salt is said to be a complete pre- 
ventive against the destruction of wheat by the 
weevil. Mix a pint of salt with a barrel of wheat, 
or put the grain in old salt barrels, and the weevil 
will not attack it. In stacking wheat, four of five 
quarts of salt to every hundred sheaves, sprinkled 
among them, will entirely secure them from the 
depredaiions of this insect, and render the straw 
more valuable as food for cattle —Hort. Reg. 





Locust Trees. A few locust trees were sold in 
this town last week at five dollars each. One of 
them, a stately tree about two and a half feet in di- 
ameter near the ground, was sold for less than half 
its value; the purchaser admitted that it would 
bring 40 or 50 dollars in New York.—Vorthamp- 


ton Gazette. 





Upwarps of 13,000 tons of coal were received 
at Philadelphia last week, by the various channels 
of communication with the mines in the interior. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 12, 1833. 
Our worthy correspondent “ Essex North” in 
he first page of this day’s paper, solicits informa- 

tion from “ Mr. John Wilson” relative to immers- 
ing seed corn intar before planting. We hope 

Mr. W. will be good enough to answer this call, 

and in the mean time we will state what we know 

on this subject, because a redundance is better than 

a dearth of information on agricultural topics. 

S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. in a letter to J, Lowell, 
Esq. published in Mass. Agr. Repos. vol. vi. No. 
2, recommends the following preparation of seed 
corn for the purpose of * protecting it against 
squirrels and other yermin. 

* Take equal parts of tar and train oil, simmer 
them together and turn over the corn; then. sift 
onashes, lime,or plaster, stirring it tlleach kernel 
has taken up as much as will permit its being con- 
veniently handled, &e.” Mr. P. likewise thinks it 
probable that the saine preparation would protect 
when planted, 


walnuts, chesnuts, &e. 


against mice, squirrels, &c. 


acorns, 


The Farmer's Assistant says when seed corn is 
prepared with tar, ‘it is necessary first to soak it 
sufliciently to make it vegetate ; as without this the 
coat of tar will keep out the moisture, and prevent 
the seed from sprouting.” — Perhaps a combination 
of both the prescriptions above mentioned would 
be better than eitheralone: viz. Soak your seed 
Farmer's Assistant, and 

with tar, as recom- 
Or what we believe to 
duel, 


corn as advised by the 
use the mixture of train oil 
mended by Mr. Pomeroy. 
be still better use the prescription of Judge 
who recommends the following :— 

“Preparation of the Seed. The enemies to be 
conmbatted are the wire worm brown grub, birds 
and squirrels, Of thes ethe first and two last prey 
upon the kernels, and against these tar offers a 
complete protection. [ soak my seed from 12 to 
30 hours in hof water, in which is dissolved a few 
ounces of crude saltpetre, and then add (say to 8 
quarts of seed) half a pint of tar, previously warm- 
ed, and diluted, with a quart of warm water. The 
mass is well stirred, the corn taken out, and as 
much plaster added as will adhere to the grain. 
This impregnates and partially ceats the seed with 
tar. ‘The experience of years will warrant me in 
confidently recommending this as a_ protection 
for the seed.” See New England Farmer. vol, xi. 
p. 306. 

Indian Corn for fodder. We think it probable, 
and indeed we may say certain that grass for hay 
cannot be abundant this season. Some substitute 
for the produce of our mowing lots should there- 
fore claim attention from the provident husband- 
man. For this purpose there is little doubt that 
Indian corn isthe best and most productive plant 
that can be chosen. The smaller sorts of corn are 
most nutritious and palatable to cattle, and sweet 
corn was recominended by Col. Pickering as the 
best variety, when fodder is the object. 

Corn, intended for fodder, may be sowed either 
broad east or in drills. The former is the least 
trouble, the latter will give the greatest produce, 
and leave the soil in the best order. If the land 


on which you propose to raise your corn is mow- 
ing or pasture fresh ploughed for the purpose, 
broad cast sowing perhaps will be best, as the sod 
after being turned over should not be disturbed, 
and there will not, probably, be much to appre+ 





hend from weeds. If you sow broad cast from 
3 to 34 bushels to an acre are recommended, 
though some say that a larger quantity would be 
better. [fin drills you may run light furrows 
about 3 feet apart, 3 or 4 inches deep, and drop 
the seed corn in the furrows about as thick as peas 
are usually sown for field cultivation. The 
may be covered with the plough; and a harrow 
drawn lengthwise of the furrows, followed by a 
roller (if you have one), or perhaps your harrow 
turned bottom upwards, for want of a roller will 
Corn for fodder may be 


seed 


complete the planting. 
planted any time during the present month. 

Greens. Loudon says that the terider tops of all 
the edible species of cucurbitacew (pumpkins, 
melons, squashes, gourds) boiled as greens or spin- 
age are more delicate than the fruit of the same 
plants. 

Save your best peas, beans, &§c. for seed. If you 
set apart some of your most flourishing and early 
plauts of peas, beans, and other field and garden 
vegetables, and save the earliest and best seed of 
these to propagate from, you will improve the sorts 
in the same method, and by the same law of na- 
ture Which induced the celebrate d Bakewell’s im- 
proved breeds of sheep swine and cattle. 

Tar for sheep. We have been assured by sev- 
eral persons owning sheep that during the grazing 
season they have derived great advantage by 
giving their sheep tar, at the rate of agilla 
day to every twenty sheep. They put tar in 
trodghs, sprinkle a little fine salt over it, and place 
it under cover where the sheep can have access to 
it. This preserves them from worms in the head, 
promotes their general health, and is supposed to 
be a specific against the rot. 

Lime for preserving health. Lime as an anti- 
dote to contagion, a preservative against infection, 
and a means of purifying vaults is not so much 
used as itshould be. By means of this simple 
but powerful agent, together with a due attention 
to cleanliness and ventilation, the air in jails, hos- 
pitals, ships, &c. may be rendered comparatively 
sweet and salubrious. <A quantity of it while hot 
and quick, sifted every day or two into the vaults 
of back houses would greatly contribute to comfort 
and health, 

We should think it a very serious matter if we 
were forced to eat tainted provisions, or drink filthy 
water, and yet seem satisfied with taking a sub- 
stance into our Jungs which is fit only to support 
the respiration of reptiles accustomed to “feed on 
the vapour ofa dung hill.” And this we suffer 
while the remedy is at hand, and almost as cheap 
as the sweepings of the street ! 

The walls of cellars, dairy rooms, sitting rooms 
and indeed of all apartments, which are muci oc- 
cupied by human beings should be well coated 
with good caustic lime white wash at least once a 
year. ‘The time for its application should be just 
before the heats of summer become fervent and 
oppressive. ‘*In London,” says Willich Dom. 
Encye. ‘* a society is organized for the cure and 
Prevention of Contagious Fevers in the Metrop- 


olis,” and they appropriated a certain sum of 


money for purifying the tainted habitations of the 
poor. Their method consists simply in washing 
the walls of the room with hot lime which will 
render the place perfectly sweet.” 





PAINTING HOUSES, 
Economy is a consideration of primary impor- 
tance in every community. But there are various 


kinds of economy.—There is one kind which ex- 
hausts the purse and there is another kind which re- 
plenishes it. It is poor economy to expend a pound 
to save a shilling, but itis good economy to spend 
a shilling ifa pound can be saved by it. Most of 
the Dwelling Houses in the country are erected 
and suffered to continue years without painting ; 
this they suppose a matter of economy to save ex- 
pense, but if the owners would “calculate a little” 
they would find, to use a Yankee phrase, it ‘costs 
nore than it comes to.” A House without paint 
goes to decay rapidly and requires repairs muchear- 
lier and oftener than one with it. 
uates itself into the crevices and pores of the wood, 
and there rots and occasions early decay. New 
clap-boarding is demanded every four or five years 
and if it is neglected, the boards suffer and the 
whole structure prematurely falls to the ground. 
\ coat of paint, at half the expense of the repairs 
during a few years, remedies the difficulty and 
keeps the exterior in a state of fine preservation. 
We say nothing of the contrast presented by a dark, 


The rain insin- 


unsightly decaying house to a white, tasteful one, 
seen through the green foliage in the country. 
Some houses in South Street exhibit the contrast 
wuost strikingly. —.Vorthamplon Courier. 





CULTIVATION OF TREES. 

Ir has been demonstrated, both abroad and at 
home, that large shade trees, with a heavy um- 
brage, may be transplanted with as much prospect 
of living, as the slender cropped saplings, that are 
usually set out before our premises, for the bene- 
fit of remote posterity. Sir Henry Stewart’s book 
on this subjeet, republished by Thorburn in N. 
Y. gives abundant directions on this subject. It 
seems not to be generally Known either, that for- 
est, as well as other trees, are greatly improved by 
cultivation, The chesnut tree becomes, under cul- 
}ture, handsome, umbrageous shade tree. It has 
a rapid growth, and, if well preserved, will 
bear prolifically, producing a nut three times the 
size of those brought to market, and, better fla- 
vor. The hickory tree will do the It 
is this cultivation which makes the English nuts 
Experiments in this 


same, 


so much superior to ours. 
way cost but little. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 

The Kennebee County Agricultural Society will hold 
their Cattle Show, Exhibition and Fair at Winthrop, on 
3d Wednesday of September next. 

The Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Agricultural 
Society will hold their Cattle Show, Exhibition of Man- 
ufactures and Public Sale at Greenfield, Mass. on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 23, 1933. 

The State of Ohio has contracted a debt for canal pur- 
poses, nearly to the amount of five millions of dollars, and 
Ohio Canal Stock is twenty nine per cent above par. 
The havoc 

Some 


Matanzas is almost free of the cholera. 
has been horrible on some of the plantations. 
the planters will be entirely ruined. The epidemic con- 
tinues to penetrate into the interior. 

The New-Orleans Bulletin of May 20, says, in relation 
to the crops :—Intelligence from every quarter, from the 
Banks of the Missouri to the Hudson, and from Lake 
Michigan to the Atlantic border—gives high hopes of 
So far the prospects of the 


of 


abundant crops this season. 
planter and farmer are cheering. 

On the 3d of June a stage from Auburn, N. Y. with 
rseven passengers on board, was passing over Tillman's 
Bridge at Seneca Falls, when the bridge gave way and 
the stage, passengers and horses were all precipitated into 
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the water, which was fifteen feet deep. 
were with great difficulty all rescued except one Mr. 
Creagh, of New York, who was drowned. 

The Citizens of Charlestown, held a town meeting 
on the 6th inst. at which among other proceedings, it was 
resolved that they would pass over the Old Bridge as 
Jong as one half of the tolls should be appropriated to 
the purpose of erecting the Bunker Hill Monument; 
and that they would give information to their friends in 
the country, which might induce them toselect the same 
avenue. 

The ship Amazon from Hull arrived below Quebec on 
the Ist inst. with sixty passengers on board from the La- 
dy of the Lake, from Belfast, which vessel sunk at sea. 
Upwards ef twe hundred passengers are said to have 
gone down with her. 

A “mouse nest’ was discevered a few days since in 
a store in Cincinnati, elegantly formed of terelre bank 
notes, Which had been missing for some time previous. 

On Sunday week, as the British Steam boat Queen 
Adelaide was on her way from Malden te Niagara one of 
her boilers burst, which caused the death of one man, 
and two others were so severely wonnded that their lives 
are despared of. 

Passengers pass from Baltimore to Philadelphia, on a 
rail road and back again the same day. 

The harvest in Virginia has commenced, and great 
damage has been done to the Farmers in that quarter by 
rains which have destroyed much of the grain crop. 





SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 

The subseribers lave now ready for delivery (in pots) several 
hundred of the finest varieties of Dahlias that are cultivated in 
England. They offer none but what they flowered themselves 
last season, and which at the Horticultural as well as their own 
private exhibition, attracted somuch notice. The price is S10 
per dozen, or $5 for six; each of which is a named variety. A 
descriptive list of their color and height, with a printed treatise 
on their management, will be furnished to every purchaser, in 
order that they may be so arranged in the garden that the 
Dwarts will not be hid by the taller varieties. 

They are all genuine sorts from the stock root, and not en- 
grafted on the tubers of common Dahlias, as is sometimes done, 
and which is a very deeeptive mode. The following are a few 
of the tine sorts :-—Hall’s Mogul, purple, Freneh white, Squibbs’ 
pure yellow, Lady Grenville, pink; Well’s 'Triump Royal, 
ruby pink ; Radiata, large red; Lord Lyndburst, fine orange ; 
Beauty of Hertford, crimson; Mountain of Snow, white ; Coe- 
civea Speciosissima, scarlet ; Involute Purpurea, curious dark 
purple; Stephenia, dark maroon; Eminent, dark purple ; 
Grandeur Superbe, fine crimson; Dennisii, ruby purple; Fos- 
ter’s Constantia, carmine red ; Colvell’s Perfecta, shaded pur- 
ple; Beauty of Cheshunt, searlet; Pulla, dark maroon; Don- 
na Maria, scarlet ; Barrett’s Susannah, exquisite purple ; Rom- 
ulus, glittering scarlet; Rose excellente, pk ; Plants Purpu- 
rea Periecta, fine purple; Aurantia Superba, fine orange : 
Vulcan, very dark purple ; Moss Pelham, Lilac, &c. &e. 

They can be packed with safety for any journey not exceed- 
ing a week. Orders from a distance, enclosing the amount, 
will be promptly attended to, without charge for packing, and 
when the sclection is leit to us, we will send such as will form a 
pleasing combination of color and height, which is from 3 to 7 
fect. 

Within the last three years, the Double Dahlia has attracted 
more attention in England, France, Holland, and our own 
country, (to the fine autumns of which it is well adapted,) than 
any other flower, for the last century. The easy mode of cul- 
ture—the majestic beauty of their growth—the great variety 
and unrivalled splendor of their flowers at a season of the year 
when such beautiful objects are most required—together with 
the circumstance of their succeeding nearly as well in the close 
air of cities as the free air of the country, renders them most 
desirable. 

The roots are easily preserved overt winter which, in the 
spring can be divided, every division of which will flower 
freely the same season. 

Some collections in Europe extend to five hundred sorts—but 
all those most worthy of notice have been introduced, within 
the last two years, and which ean be condensed into a hundred 
and fifty varieties (at which limit we keep our collection) —have 
been particular to throw out all dull colored or imperfect formed 
flowers—as a proper selection is preferable to a labyrinth of 
names which only tends to puzzle those who sit down to make 
choice of a few sorts. 

Also, a choice collection of Chinese Chrysanthemums, now 
in season for transplanting into the garden, or for potting. 

Double Tuberoses—Jacobean Lilies (Amarylys formosis- 


—_ and Mexican Tiger Flowers, still on hand and in season 
for plan “+ 
june | 


G. THORBURN & SON, 
No. 67, Liberty Street. 


The passengers 








FOR SALE, 

THAT valuable country seat and firm formerly owned by 
E. H. Derby and J. Crownmshield, Esqrs., and lately by Col. 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston, 
and elegant, and convenient tor a genteel family, and also tora 
farmer’s, with barns, stables, &c., attached. ‘Phere is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tastetul summer house. "The farm ts 
in ahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries ; 
ihere is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation ot 
SOOO White Mulberries. "The place has many advantages, and 
is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity, "The build- 
ing and garden, with trom 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 
terms. Apply at this oflice, or to AMOs KING. 

Danvers, March 27, 1833. 








SPLENDID DAHLIAS. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS, of Flushing, have in their col- 
lection above 600 magnificent varieties of the Dahlia, imported 
from the finest collections of Europe, and tor the convenience 
of executing orders with despatch at this and later periods, 
they have several hundred in pots, which can be safely forward- 
ed at any moment. Orders must be sent direct per mail, and 


priced. Catalogues will be sent to every applicant. ow jo 





TURNIP SEED. 

For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market 
Street, 

Early Dutch Turnip. Early Garden Stone do. Yellow 
Stone do. White Flat Winter do. Long Yellow French do. 
Yellow Aberdeen do. Ruta Baga do. 

The two last are very excellent kinds for cattle. 





TREATISE ON SILK. 
For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52, North Street, 
A Brief Treatise on the Culture of Silk. Price 64 cents, 
june 12 copiw 





THE YOUNG FLORIST. 
The Young Florist, or Conversation on the Culture of Flow- 
ers and Natural History, for sale at the New England Seed 
Store. Price 42 cents.” eopbw june 12 





THE FULL BLOODED HORSE SPORTSMAN. 
THE Subscriber intorms the public that the above named 
horse will stand at his stable the ensuing season—terms X20 
the season, Which may be settled for $10 on or before the first 
of September next. Insurance as may be agreed between the 
parties. The stock of this horse are unusually promising and 
will not suffer (to say the least) by comparison with the get ot 
any horse that has stood in this section for many years, and he 
is therefore recommended to the public with contidence by 
their obedient servant, S. JAQUES. 
10 Hills Stock Farm, Charlestown, 24 miles from Boston. 
Reference is made to Thomas Williams, Esq, of Chelsea, 


who has colts of Sportsman’s get. mo 





HAMEWELL. 

The fast trotting horse Hamewell, by Barefoot, his dam the 
Virginia Mare, will stand for mares atthe stable of Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin, at Brighton. this season at 15 dollars a mare. 
This fine animal is now three vears old and stands 15 hands one 
inch high. His color ts dark bay, black legs, and wel] built m 
proportion ; his action and speed is equal to that of any other 
Good pasturage for mares, aud the best of 
care will be taken of them. Gentlemen are respectfully invited 
to call and see this horse. J. PARKINSON, 


m 22 Brighton. 


horse of his age. 





NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 


Nerenth Edition. 


JUST Published and for sale by Geo. C. Barrett, the seventh | 


edition of the above truly valuable work. Price $1. 





PEMBROKE BUTTER AND TABLE SALT, 
Just received by Schr. Boston Packet— 
301 barrels and 360 sacks Butter Salt. 
Salt. 

Abundant evidence is before the public of the quality of this 
Salt being superior to any hitherto manufactured in any part of 
the world. As such we warrant it and offer it for sate. 


june 5 CHAS L. CAZENOVE & CO. 


6600 loaves Table 





FARMER’S OWN BOOK. 

For sale at the New England Farmer office the Farmer's 
Own Book or Family Receipts. Being a compilation of the 
very best receipts on agriculture, gardening and cookery, with 
rules for keeping farmers accounts, &c. Price 50 cents. 

may 12. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET 
A full blood Durham Short horn Bull if applied for imme- 
diatately will be sold low. 
Also for sale 2 Bull Calves, from young oliver, 10 and 12 
months old. Inquire ‘at the Farmer office. Also will be sold 
or let an imported Maltese Jack. ou 


The buildings are in good repair, spacious | 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, JUNE 10, 1835. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
At Market this dav 386 Beef Cattle, (including about 140 un- 
sold last week) 19 pairs Working Oxen, 40 Cows and Calves, 





520 Sheep and 345 Swine. 

From 50 to 40 Reef Cattle remair unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle-—Last week's prices were not sup- 
ported. One or two very fine, from N. Y. were taken at 87, 
and several yoke at §6,75. We quote prime at $6,12 a 6,50; 
good at $5,500 a6; thin at $5 a 5,25. 

Cows and Calves —We uoticed sales at 20, 22, 24, 25, 27, 
30, 33, and $35. 

Sheep and Lamhs.—Sales of lots were effected at $2,25, 
$2,338, $2,37, 32,50, 82,75, and $3. 

Swine.—A lot more than half Barrows, were taken at 5jec.; 
some small pigs were sold at a higher price ; at retail 6 for 
sows and 7 for barrows. 





NOTICE. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few of Wilkinson's 
improved Bent patent Sheep shears, to prevent cutting the skia, 
a very great improvement, in the article. ay 22 
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MISCELLANY. 


LINES WRITTEN ON A PUNCHEON OF 
SPIRITS. 
BY PHILIP FRENEAU. 
Wirin these wooden walls, confined, 
The ruin lurks of human kind, 
More mischiefs here, united, dwell, 
And more diseases haunt this cell, 
Than ever plagued the Egyptian flocks, 
Or ever cursed Pandora’s box. 


Within these prison walls repose 

The seeds of many a bloody nose ; 
The chattering tongue, the horrid oath ; 
The fist for fighting, nothing loth ; 

The passion quick, no words can tame, 
That burst like sulphur into flame ; 

The nose with diamonds glowing red, 
The bloated eye, and broken head ! 


Forever fastened be this door ! 
Coufined within, a thousand more 
Destructive fiends of hateful shape, 
Even now are plotting an escape, 
Here, only by a cork restrained, 

In slender walls of wood contained, 
In all their dirt of death reside 
Revenge, that ne’er was satisfied ; 
The tree that bears the deadly fruit 
Of murder, maiming and dispute ; 
Assault, that innocence assails, 
The images of gloomy jails. 

The giddy thought on mischief bent, 
The midnight hour in folly spent, 
All these within this cask appear, 
And Jack the hangman in the rear. 


Thrice happy he, who early taught 
By nature, ne’er this poison sought ; 
Who, friendly to his own repose, 
Treads under foot this worst of foes; 
He with the purling stream content, 
The beverage quafls that nature meant ; 
{n reason’s scale his actions weighed, 
His spirits want no foreign aid ; 

Not swelled too high, or sunk too low, 
Placid his easy minutes flow ; 

Long life is his, in vigor passed, 
Existence welcome to the last, 

A spring that never yet grew stale— 
Such virtue lies in—apam’s ALE. 





“LIFE IN THE WILDS.” 

Tue following is an extract from one of Miss 
Harriet Martineau’s ‘ Illustrations of Political 
Economy,” several of which, besides the one with 
the above title have been republished in this coun- 
try. Miss M. has brought this hitherto abstract 
subject down to the comprehension of the most 
ordinary capacities. She is the young lady of 
whom Lord Chancellor Brougham recently re- 
marked, that “there is a deaf girl in Norwich, 
who is doing more good than any man in the 
Kingdom.” 

‘* That reminds me,” said Mrs, Stone, ‘ of what 
I was wishing to ask you. I see clearly, and I 
suppose the most ignorant person in the village 
sees, how useful machinery is in a case like ours 
where the great object is to save labor. But are 
those in the wrong who dislike the extensive use 
of machinery in countries, such as England at the 
present day, where the great object is to find em- 
ployment for labor?” 

** Clearly in the wrong,” replied her husband: 
** because, till the human race reaches its highest 
point of attainment, there must always something 





more to do; and the more power there is set at 
liberty to do it the better. ‘Till all the arts and 
sciences are exhausted, till nature has furnished 
the last of her resources, and man found tlhe lim- 
it of his means in making use of them, the great- 
est possible supply of human labor is wanted, and 
it is our duty to make the utmost possibility of sa- 
ving it.” 

‘¢T remember,” said his wife, ‘* what the gov- 
ernor said about labor being a power of which 
man is, the machine ; and I see how it must be for 
inan’s advantage to economize this power to the 
utmost. But I cannot reconcile this with the in- 
troduction of machinery where labor is abundant.” 

‘1 do not deny the evil,” replied her husband : 
“but I see the distress is temporary and partial, 
while the advantage is lasting and universal. You 


have heard of the dismay of those who got their 
living by copying manuscripts, when the art of 


printing was introduced.” 

‘Yes and that many thousands now are main- 
tained by printing, to one who used to copy for 
bread, The case is the same with cotton-spin- 
ning. Where one was employed to spin by hand, 
hundreds are now inaintained by spinning with 
machinery ; and thousands of times as much 
work is done.” 

“ Such a result in any one case shows that the 
principle is a good one; and if, in any other case, 


it appears not to be good, we may be pretty sure of 


finding that the blame lies—not with the principle 
—but with some check or other which interferes 
with it. Such checks are imposed by the bad pol- 
icy of some governments, and by want of union 
between the different parts of society. While the 
race at large has still so many wants and wishes un- 
gratified, it ought to be an easy thing for any quan- 
tity of labor, which is turned away from one kind 
of work to find employment in another. That it is 
not easy, is the fuultof the constitution of society, 
and we should be far from remedying the evil by 
repressing the principle aud restricting the powers 
of labor.” 

‘Do you think that if labor had its free course 
all over the world, machinery might be extended 
to the utmost perfection, without doing any thing 
but good to the whole of the race?” 

“T do.—And I see yet farther evil in restricting 
the use of machinery in any ove country ;—that it 
invariably increases the amount of distress on the 
very spot. Since no power on earth can stop the 
the improvement of machinery in the world at 
once, it does nothing but mischief to stop it in any 
one place. Wherever it is done that place is 
thrown back in the race of competition, and will 
soon suffer under a failure of demand for its pro- 
ductions and manufactures ; because by the aid of 
machinery they can be furnished more cheaply 
elsewhere.” 

“Then the only thing to be done is to open as 
many channels to industry as possible, and to re- 
move all obstructions to its free course.” ‘ Just 
so.” 





Ir aman has a quarrelsome temper, let him 
alone. The world will soon find him employment. 
He will soon meet with some one stronger than 
himself, who will repay him better than you ean. 
A man may fight duels all his life, if he is disposed 
to quarrel— Cecil. ~ 





“Wuart are you thinking, my man?” said Lord 
Hix1, as he approached a soldier who was leaning 
in a gloomy mood upon his firelock, while around 





him lay mangled thousands of French and Eng- 
lish—it was a few hours after the battle of 
Salamanca had been won by the British. The 
soldier started, and after saluting his General, an- 
swered—*I was thinking, my Lord, how many 
widows and orphans I perhaps this day have made 
for one shilling.” 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CASH STORE. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414, Washington Street, 
(South end) has received a general assortment of Spring and 
Summer Goods, among which are L00 cases English, French and 
American Prints of all prices and qualities—2U cases Petticoat 
Robes—1 case Cambric Muslins, some of which are very fine—] 
case Cotton Cambries do, do.—I case White Lilesia for lining 
ladies dresses—1 case Book Binders’ Cambrick for do. do.—3 
cases do.—100 cases bleached and brown Sheeting and Shirting, 
some extra fine—1 case Marseilles Quilts, from 8 to 10 quarters 
—5 cases London Rose Blankets, some of a very superior qual- 
ity and large size—I1 case Hearth Rugs—4 cases Chapp’s spool 
6 cord cotton, warranted—200 yards superior quality—5 cases 
Clark’s do. at very low prices by doz. or case—2000 fancy 
boxes—a large variety of colored and black French Silks at 
very reduced prices—2 cases col’d Battiste—1 case black and 
colored Barage—4 cases French and London printed Muslins 
of new patterns and beautiful colors—2 cases three corded su- 
perfine Italianettes, black and fashionable colors—1 case com- 
mon do—l1 case Plaid Palmgrim’s super quality—1 case Pou 
de Soi a genteel article for ladies’ summer dresses, 9 per yd 
—20 ps super mix’d, drab, and olive Merino Cassinetts for 
children’s summer dresses—20 ps Rouen Cassimere with a large 
variety of superfine and fine Broadcloths and Cassimeres— 
20 bales Pelisse Wadding—3 cases superior Ticking—} cases 
cheap do—10 cases improved soit fished 4-4 Trish Linen, man- 
ufactured for the London market and imported expressly for 
the sabseriber, 

The above goods are offered for cash only at prices so ex- 
tremely low as will make it an object for purchasers either by 


piece or yard to call and see. May 29 © 





THE HORSE NUMIDIAN. 


The full Blooded Arabian Horse Numidian will stand for 
mares the ensuing season at the Ten Hill Stock Farm, on the 
Medtord turnpike, 24 miles from Boston, at twenty dollars the 
season, or twenty-five dollars to insure with foal. 

The history of Numidian is this ;—In the winter of 1£23—4, 
the Dey of Algiers was at war with the Cabolls,a tribe ot 
Numidian Arabs, The Aga, (or General) Ehiea, who com- 
manded the Dey’s Janissaries (or troops) returned to Algiers 
inthe spring of 1824, having conquered the Arabs and brought 
with him as booty a number of their best horses, of which Nu- 
midian was one, a four year old colt at the time. He was ob- 
tained of the Aga by Mr. Shaler, then Consul in Algiers. He 
arrived in this country in December, 1826. 

He is said to be a sure foal getter and the colts are consid- 
ered very valuable. They are five years old and under. 
Since 1827 he has stood for mares at Mount Holly, Burlington 
co. N, J. 

The Arabian horses from the Barbary coast are often called 
barbs. 

Gentlemen who may wish to know more particularly about 
him are requested to mquire of the subscriber at the Ten Hills 
Stock Farm. SAMUEL JAQUES. 

m | 
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Philadelphia—D. & C. LANDRETH, 89 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—1. 1. Hircucock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. Parkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y.—Wwm. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot, Gas. 
Middlebury, Vt-—Wicur Cuarman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goovwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Spring field. Ms.—E.. Epwarps, Merchant. 
Newburyport—E BENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me.—Couiman, Hotpen & Co. Booksellers. 
Augusta, Me.—W™m. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S.—P. J. Hotianv, Esq. Editor of Recorder, 
Montreal, L. C.—Gro. Benr. 
St. Louis—GrEo. HoLton. 
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